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deftly directed to reveal one more bone in the shoddy
skeleton of the egoist, sometimes to jerk us into thought.
Not an easy book to read, no! Meredith never insults
the intelligence even of the adept: but how well worth any
struggle! so well worth it that the struggle itself imparts
a glow of delight. What a man to have pondered such
a miracle! we say, when we consider what a work of
literary art is, how it is dug out of the artist himself, out of
something in himself which he has elaborated and ruth-
lessly analysed, with complete disinterestedness. The
greatest artist is he who can most thoroughly do this,
provided, of course, that there is something in him to
dig out.

Richard Feverel is not a book for your true Meredithian
to hold up in triumph. It is Meredith's most popular
book, perhaps, but that is exactly what is against it; for
in it Meredith was doing precisely what he afterwards
abjured, appealing to the emotions, "fiddling harmonics
on the sensual strings". True, there is the lyricism of the
early Richard-Lucy scenes:

The song seraphically free
From taint of personality,

and the somewhat too dithyrambic description of country--
side; but we ask for something different in a Meredith
novel. Yet the book is of the greatest interest as a docu-
ment; it shows that Meredith, capable of two distinct
sorts of novel, deliberately chose the harder, although the
sort he abandoned he could have done amazingly well,
and with far greater general applause than he ever got.
But the harder sort better satisfied his exacting intellect.
And in Richard Feverel, in the treatment of the System,
in Sir Austin, in Adrian Harley, the shadow of Sir Wil-
loughby looms already, as Vernon Whitford lies in germ
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